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30 SHOOTING A SOLDIEK. 

tions and social relations. "When the multitude are hired at six dollars a 
month to engage in the business of human butchery, and a few generals 
are paid a thousand dollars a month to tell them where and how to kill, 
no one can expect that the police and grades of the army will cease 
when the war is over, unless he look at the nation as an abstraction and 
forget the element of which it is composed. That living, dying and bat- 
tered machine, an army, is an index of the nation to which it belongs. 
And whatever it may do abroad, its existence tends to aggravate the ine- 
qualities of wealth and of social position at home. It imposes more bur- 
dens than it removes. It occasions more wrongs at home than it redresses 
abroad. The passions in which wars originate make servants of the mul- 
titude and masters of the few. This has always been their effect in Eu- 
rope. How many toiling millions are there who are deprived of the nec- 
essaries of life to pay for old wars, to pay for gratifying the passions and 
maiming the bodies of their ancestors ? The real clog which obstructs 
Europe, while America is prospering, is the national debt and the aristoc- 
racies which have grown out of wars. One class is exempted from the 
wholesome discipline of labor, while the other is deprived of that hope 
which should always sustain it. 

Now there is nothing in our Constitution, nothing in our law of liberty 
in the abstract, nothing in our hntred of aristocracies, which will alter the 
tendency of war. "War has its own laws and will produce its own results. 
It is not monarchies that have made war, but wars have made monarch- 
ies. A republican people, when they declare war against another nation, 
war against their own principles. In short, peace, and an exemption 
from the burthens and demoralizing inequalities which wars occasion, are 
indispensable to the existence and development of Republican principles. 

Portsmouth, N. II. Nov. 20, 1845. 



SHOOTING A SOLDIER. 
BY D. W. BAKTLETT. 

Campbell, in his letters from Algiers, relates the following affecting 
description of soldier-shooting ; an instance of which he witnessed : — 

" Troops of cavalry came down from the Kasbah, with trumpets blowing 
as gaily as if it had been a miliary triumph, and a regiment of infantry 
marched beside us out of the city gate. We passed the prison where the 
victim was confined, and Lagondie pointed out to me the grated windows 
of his apartment, through which he was listening to the last music he was 
ever to hear in this world. 

Shortly we reached the ground where his fate was to be enacted. We 
took our stand on the top of the lime rocks, whilst the troops, one thous- 
and in number, formed three fourths of a square on the plain beneath. 
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At last, from the prison gate came forth a company — their drums muffled 
with crape — and the victim in the centre on foot, followed by the horse 
and cart which was to carry back his dead body. He was quite un- 
chained, and had no priest with him. At first, they beat a slow march, 
but we saw him wave his hand to the drummers, and understood it was 
a signal for them to beat quick time, which they did, whilst I dare say 
more hearts than mine quickened their pulsation. "When they halted on 
the fatal spot, the commanding officer pulled out a paper, which was the 
sentence of death, and he read with a loud and stern voice. Every syl- 
lable that he uttered was audible, though we stood at a considerable dis- 
tance. Meanwhile the sufferer took his station, with his back to the lime- 
rocks, with twelve musketeers, who were to be his executioners, in front 
of him ; his air was free and resolute, and his step was manly, as I re- 
marked it to have been all the way down from the prison. He threw 
away the segar he had been smoking, and I could see its red end fading 
into blackness, like a foregoing symbol of his life's extinction. He then 
made his last speech, with a voice that was certainly not so audible as 
that of his sentence had been ; but, considering his situation, it was very 
firm, and its plaintiveness — oh, talk not of Siddons's tones ! — was more 
piercingly and terribly touching than I ever heard from human lips. I 
cannot pretend that he said in so many, or rather so few words, what fol- 
lows ; but though I may give more point to the substance of this speech, 
the following was its substantial meaning. 

'Comrades, what my sentence of death has told you is all true except 
it has unjustly called me the chief conspirator in this late desertion — for 
I seduced nobody into it ; on the contrary, I was persuaded into it by 
others. The motive of my crime was merely an intense desire to see my 
father's family in Italy ; and now my heart's blood is to be shed, and my 
brains are to be scattered on the ground, because my heart yearned for a 
sight of my brothers and sisters, and because my brain could not forget 
them ! Soldiers who are to shoot me, do your duty quickly, and do not 
keep me in torment.' 

He then stepped forward some paces nearer his executioners, and with 
steady hands and an erect air. bound a yellow silk handkerchief round his 
eyes. Eleven musket shots immediately laid him low, though he jumped 
up before he fell when the balls pierced him ; the twelfth soldier going 
up to him as he lay on the ground fired close into his head." 

The poor soldier wished once again to see his youthful home, from 
whence he had been driven ; and because G<;d had given him a breast 
full of tender feelings — so full, that he deserted to receive a sister's kiss, 
and a brother's warm hand, — he must wash out the crime with his own 
warm heart's blood 1 What wonder that he longed to gaze into the dark, 
Italian eyes of his fond sister ! and feel a mother's tears creeping down 
his cheeks ! What wonder that he deserted to fly to a father's arms 1 
And oli ! what joy thrilled that mother's heart as she clasped her soldier- 
boy to her bosom ! But when he told her that the price of that joy was 
death, can pen describe her anguish ■? 
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He left the beautiful home never expecting to return. When the news 
came to the poor mother's ear that her son, her dearest son, had been 
shot as a deserter, then it should have been the province of the warrior 
loaded with glory, to have tried to cheer that heart ! He could have 
whispered in the ear of the stricken one, of the glory surrounding a sol- 
dier's death ! — of the pleasure of plunging the steel into the breast of a 
foe ? — and how sweetly a soldier sleeps in his lonely grave ! — But could 
he have dried that fount of tears ? Tear a vein from a mother's heart, 
and can you prevent its bleeding ? Man's sorrow is not like woman's. 
It bursts upon him, as a thunder storm upon the quiet valley. Soon it is 
all sunshine again. But Time must work long before he extinguishes 
sorrow from a mother's heart. 

Mothers in Israel ! Can you not sympathize with that bleeding heart ? 
If so, let your prayers, — a mighty petition — go up to Almighty God, ask- 
ing for the downfall of that cruel tyrant, who deals in the muscles and 
blood of men, who blights the joyful heart, trafficks in a mother's tears, 
Wak! 

And can a father, or sister withhold their prayers? Be careful, father, 
how you withhold those prayers ! God may yet doom your son to die a 
deserter's death! 

And kind sister, when you gaze upon a brother you love, think how 
you would feel to have that brother shot, simply because he came home 
to see you\ — and when you think, let your silver-toned voice speak to our 
Kind Father that he will hasten the time when war shall be no more. 

Avon, Ct. Jan. 1846. 
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Laurels. These are wreaths of weeds or green leaves wound around 
the brows of a murderer who has girdled a vast country with a river of 
blood. 

Patriotism. No one is ever called a. patriot who gives his substance 
and his body to be burned or bruised in his efforts to relieve his country 
from the tyranny of vice, ignorance and moral degradation. Such are 
mere fanatics. A patriot is generally one v> ho boasts how much of his 
country's blood he would see shed to wash out an insult. 

The Word of Life and tiie Word of Death. The Christian 
people in the United States gave $166,000 for the distribution of the 
Word of Life to the destitute, during the past year. This Christian Gov- 
ernment contracted for 195,000 dollars' worth of pistols the same year. 



